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ON NATURAL OR INARTICULATE, AND ARTIFICIAL OR AKTICULATE 


LANGUAGE.—CONCLUDED. 


The same theory might be exemplified from many of the 
terms significative of the most common animals. Our 
English word cow is of this description, and may serve 
as a familiar example ; gouah, in Hebrew, imports a herd 
(as of oxen;) the very same word in Greek, means 
a yoke of oxen; in both which cases the word is used in 
a collective sense. In Sanscrit, gava imports, as among 
ourselves, a single animal ofthe kind, oz or cow ; in Per- 
sian, and ancient Persian or Palavi, it is gow; in Ger- 
man, kuh ; and among the Hottentots, as an example ofa 
savage tongue, koos koose; while among the New-Zea- 
landers, who have no cows, eu imports paps or breasts, the 
organ of milk. 

Mouse is in like manner musheh in Hebrew, literally 
“‘a groper in the dark ;” in Sanscrit, mushica ; in Persian 
and Palavi, mush; in Greek, «vs, without the aspirate ; in 
German, mous ; in English, mUSe ; in Spanish, musgano ; 
all, as I have already observed, confederating in proof that 
the various languages and dialects of languages that now 
are or ever have been spoken, have originated from one 
common source; and that the various nations that now 
exist, or haye existed, have originated from one common 
cradle or quarter of the world, and that quarter an eastern 
region. 

Finally, and before I close this argument, and deduce 
from it its fair and legitimate result, let me pointedly call 
your attention to that most extraordinary act of corres- 
pondence between all nations whatever, in all quarters of 
the globe, wherever any trace of the art exists, which is 
to be found in their employment of a decimal gradation of 
arithmetic ; an argument which, though I do not know 
that it has ever been advanced before, is, I freely confess 
to you, omnipotent of itself to my own mind. Let me, 
however, repeat the limitation, wherever any trace of this 
artis found to exist ; for in the miserable state to which 
some savage tribes are reduced, without property to value, 
treasures to count over, or a multiplicity of ideas to enu- 
merate ; where the desires are few and sordid, and the frag- 
ments of language that remain are limited to the narrow 
train of every day idea occurrences, it is possible that 
there may be some hordes who have lost the art entirely; 
as we are told by Crantz is the case with the wretched 
natives of Greenland, and by the Abbe Chappe with some 
families among the Kamtschatkadales ; while there are 
other barbarian tribes, and especially among those of 
America,* who cannot mount higher in the scale of nu- 
meration than five, ten, or a hundred ; and for all beyond 
this point to the hair of their head, as a sign that the sum 
is innumerable. 

But, putting by these abject and degenerated specimens 
of our own species who have lost the general knowledge 
of their forefathers, whence comes it to pass, that blacks 
and whites in every other quarter, the savage and the civ- 
ilized, wherever a human community has been found, 
have never either stopped short of nor exceeded a series of 
ten in their numerical calculations; and that as soon as 
they have reached this number, they have uniformly com- 
menced a series with the first unit in the scale, one-ten, 
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two-ten, three-ten, four-ten, till they have reached the end 
of the seoond series; and have then’ commenced a third, 
with the next unit in rotation; and so on, as far as they 
have had occasion to compute’ Why have not some 
nations broken off at the number five, and others proceed- 
ed to fifteen before they have commenced a second series ? 
Or why have the generality of them had any thing more 
than one single and infinitesimal series, and consequently, 
anew name and a new number for every ascending unit? 
Such a universality cannot possibly have resulted except 
from a like universality of cause ; and we have, in this 
single instance alone, a proof equal to mathematical de- 
monstration, that the different languages into which it en- 
ters, and of which it forms so prominent a feature, must 
assuredly have originated, not from accident, at different 
times and in different places, but from direct determination 
and design, at the same time and in the same place ; that 
it must be the result of one grand, comprehensive, and o- 
riginal system. We have already proved, however, that 
such system could not be of human invention; and what, 
then, remains for us but to confess peremptorily, and ex 
necessitate ret, as the fair conclusion of the general argu- 
ment, that it must have been of divine and supernatnral 
communication ? 


It may be observed, I well know, and I am prepared to 
admit the fact, that the examples of verbal concordance in 
languages radically distinct, and not mere dialects. of the 
same language, are, after all, but few, and do not occur 
perhaps once in five hundred instances.¢ But I still con- 
tend that the examples, few as they are, are abundant, and 
superabundant, to establish the conclusion ; and the fact on 
which the objection is founded, instead of disturbing such 
conclusion, only leads us to, and completely establishes, a 
second and catenating fact ; namely, that by some means 
or other the primary and original language of man, that 
divinely and supernaturally communicated to him in the 
first age of the world, has been broken up and confounded, 
and scattered in various fragments over every part of 
the globe: and the same sort of disruption. which has rent 
asunder the solid ball of the earth ; that has swept away 
whole species and kinds, and perhaps orders of animals, 
and vegetables, and minerals, and given us new species, 
and kinds, and orders in their stead ; and has confounded 
continents and oceans, the surface and the abyss, and in- 
termingled the natural productions of the different hemis- 
pheres ; that the same sort of disruption has assaulted the 
world’s primeval tongue, has for “ever overwhelmed a 
great part of it, wrecked the remainder on distant and 
opposite shores, and turned up new materials out of the 
general chaos. And if it were possible for us to meet 
with an ancient historical record which professed to con- 
tain a plain and simple statement of such supernatural 
communication, and such subsequent confusion of tongues 
it would be a book that, independently of any other infor- 
mation, would be amply entitled to our attention, forit would 
bear an index of commanding authority on its own fore- 
head. 

To pursue this argument would be to weaken it. Such 
a book isin our hands ; let us prize it. It must be the work 
of God, for it has the direct stamp and testimony of his 
works. 


Essays, vol. 1, p. 150, 4te 


+ Compare also with Stewart's Phil 
Edin. 1810. 
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The cut of the liorgiven in our last, represents him in 
the act of leaping from his covert upon his prey. It ex- 
hibits him in all his majesty and glory. ‘The cuts we now 
give represent both the lion and the lioness; between 
which, it will be seen, a most striking difference obtains. 
We will now resume our description of this animal. 


“The outward form of the Lion seems to speak the 
superiority of his internal qualities. His figureis striking, 
his look confident and bold, his gait proud, and his voice 
terrible. His stature is not overgrown, like that of the 
elephant or rhinoceros; nor is the shape clumsy, like that 
of the hippopotamus or the ox. He is in every respect 
compact and well proportioned, a perfect model of strength 
joined with agility. 

“Tt is usually supposed that the Lion is not possessed 
of the sense of smelling in such perfection as most other 
animals of prey. It is also remarked that too strong a | 
light incommodes him; that he seldom goes abroad in the 
middle of the day ; that he commits all his ravages in the 
night; that when he sees a fire kindled near a herd or flock, 
he will not venture near it; that though his sight is bad, it 
is not, howeveysso- faulty as his smell ; and that, unlike the 
dog or the wolf, he rather hunts by the former than by the 
latter. 

“'The Lion, when hungry, boldly attacks all animals that 
come in his way; but, as he is very formidable, and as | 
they all seek to avoid him, he is often obliged to hide, in | 
order to take them by surprise. For this purpose he | 
crouches upon his belly, in some thicket, or among the | 
long grass, which is found in many parts of the forest. In | 
this retreat he continues, with patient expectation, until | 
his prey comes within a proper distance; and he then 
springs after it with such force, that he often seizes it at 
the first bound. If he misses the effort, and in two or 








three reiterated springs cannot reach his prey, he contin- 
ues motionless for a time, seems to be very sensible of his 
disappointment and waits for a more favorable opportunity. | 
He devours a great deal at a time, and generally fills him- | 
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self for two or three days tocome. His teeth are so strong 
that he very easily breaks the bones, and swallows them 
with the rest of the body. It is reported that he sustains 
hunger a very long time ; but thirst he cannot support in 
an equal degree, his temperament being extremely hot.— 
He drinks as often as he meets with water, lapping like a 
dog.. He generally requires about fifteen pounds of raw 
flesh in a day ; and seldom devours the bodies of animals 
when they begin to putrefy ; but he chooses rather to hunt 
for fresh spoil, than return to that which he had half de- 
voured before. While young and active, the Lion subsists 
on what he can obtain by the chase, and seldom quits his 
native deserts and forests ; but when he becomes old, heavy, 
and less qualified for exercise, he approaches the habita- 
tions of man, to whom, and to domestic anima!s, he then 
becomes a more dangerous enemy. It is observed, how- 
ever, that when he sees men and animals together, it is 
always on the latter, never on the former, that he vents 
his fury ; unless indeed he should be struck, and then, at 
no loss to know whence the blow came, he instantly de- 
serts his prey, in order to obtain revenge for the injury.— 
The flesh of the camel he is said to prefer to that of any 
other animal. He is likewise exceedingly fond of that 
of young elephants, which, from their inability to resist 
him till they have ‘eceived the assistance of their tusks, 
he easily despatches, when unprotected by the dam ; nor 
are there any animals able to oppose the Lion, but the ele- 
phant, the rhinoceros, the tiger, and the hippopotamus. 


“‘ However térrible this animal may be, it is not uneom- 
mon, with dogs of a large size. and well supported with a 
proper number of men on horseback, to chase him, dislodge 
him, and force him to retire. But for this enterprise, it is 
necessary that the dogs and even the horses should be 
previously disciplined, since almost all animals tremble and 
fly at the very smell of the Lion. 


“Though the skin of the Lion is firm and compact, it is 
not, however, proof against a musket ball, nor even a jav- 
elm; but he is seldom known to be despatched with one 
blow. Like the wolf, he is frequently taken by stratagem ; 
and for this purpose, a deep hole is dug in the earth, over 
which, when carefully covered with earth and sticks, some 
living animal is fastened as a bait. When thus entrapped, 
all his fury subsides; and if advantage is taken of the 
first moments of his surprise, or his disgrace, he may 


| easily be chained, muzzled, and conducted to a place of 
| security. 


“The flesh of the Lion is of a strong axd disagreeable 
flavour ; yet the Negroes and the Indians do not dislike it, 


| and it frequently forms a part of their food. 


“The good qualities and, particularly, the courage and 
magnanimity of the Lion, have been the theme of panegy- 
ric to Buffon and other writers on natural history. Later 
naturalists, however, are disposed to estimate its merits 
at a much lower rate. ‘“ At the time when men first 
adopted the Lion as the emblem of courage (says that in- 
telligent traveller, Mr. Burchell) it would seem that they 
regarded great size and strength, as indicating it ; but they 
were greatly mistaken in the character they have given to 
this indolent, skulking animal, and have overlooked a much 
better example of courage, and of other virtues also, in the 
bold and faithful dog.” Mr. Barrow also brands him with 
the character of cowardly and treacherous. 


* His forbearance and generosity (says Mr. Bennett,) if 
the facts be carefully investigated, will be found to resolve 
themselves into no more than this: that in his wild state 
he destroys only to satiate his hunger or revenge, and 
never, like the ‘gaunt wolves’ and ‘sullen tigers,’ of whom 
the poet has composed his train, in the wantonness of his 
power and the malignity of his disposition ; and that, when 
tamed, his hunger being satisfied, and his feelings being 
free from irritation, he suffers smaller animals to remain 
in his den uninjured, is familiar with, and sometimes fond 
of, the keeper, by whom he is attended and fed, and will 
even, when under complete control, submit to the caresses 
of strangers. 
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‘ But even this limited degree of amiability, which 
in an animal of less formidable powers would be con- 
sidered as indicating no peculiar mildness of temper, is 
modified by the calls of hunger, by the feelings of 
revenge, which he frequently cherishes for a consider- 
able length of time, and by various other circum- 
stances, which render it dangerous to approach him 
unguardedly, even in his tamest and most domesticated 
state, without previously ascertaining his immediate 
state of mind. On such occasions, no keeper possessed 
of common prudence would be rash enough to venture 
on confronting him: he knows too well that it is no boy’s 


play to 


seek the Lion in his den, 
And fright him there, and make him tremble there ; 


for in this state of irritation, from whatever cause it | 
may have arisen. he gives free scope to his natural | 
ferocity, unrestrained ‘by that control to which at 
other times he submits with meek and unresisting | 
patience.’ 

‘It appears, however, to be a well-authenticated fact, | 
that neither the Lion nor the tiger can bear the steady | 
gaze of the human eye, but are completely cowed by | 
it. A writer in the South African Journal says: * The | 
Bechuano chief, old Peyshow, (now in Cape Town.) | 
conversing with me a few days ago, said that the Lion 
very seldom attacks man if unprovoked; but will fre- 
quently approach within a few paces, and survey him | 
steadily; and sometimes he will attempt to get behind | 
him, as if he could not stand his look, but was yet de- | 
sirous of springing upon him unawares. If a person | 
in such circumstances attempts either to fight or fly, | 
he incurs the most imminent peril, but if he have suf- | 
ficient presence of mind cooly to confront him, without | 
appearance of either terror or aggression, the animal 
will, in almost every instance, after a little space, retire. 
The overmastering effect of the human eye upon the Lion 
has been frequently mentioned, though much doubted | 
by travellers; but, from my own inquiries among the | 
Lion hunters, I am perfectly satisfied of the fact; and | 
an anecdote related to me a few days ago, by Major:| 
Macintosh, proves that this facinating effect is not re- | 
stricted to the Lion. An officer in India, well known 
to my informant, having chanced to ramble into a jungle, 
suddenly encountered a royal tiger. ‘The rencontre ap- | 
peared equally unexpected on both sides, and both | 
parties made a dead halt, earnestly gazing on each other. 
The gentleman had no fire arms, and was aware that a | 
sword would be no effective defence in a struggle for | 
life with such an antagonist! But he had heard that | 
even the Bengal tiger might be sometimes checked by | 
looking hifn firmly in the face. He did so; in a few 
minutes, the tiger, which appeared prepared to make 
his final spring, grew disturbed—slunk aside—and at- | 
tempted to creep round upon him behind. The officer | 
turned constantly upon the tiger, which still continued | 
to shrink from his glance; but darting into the thicket, 
and again issuing forth at a different quarter, it perse- | 
vered for above half an hour in this attempt to catch him | 
by surprise; till at last it fairly yielded the contest, and 
left the gentlemen to pursue his pleasure walk. The | 
direction -hhe now took, as may be easily believed, was_ 
straight to the tents, at double quick time.”’ 





Before we close, we will give a brief description of the 
two classes of Lions; the Asiatic and the African. 


THE ASIATIC OR BENGAL LION. 


“Tue uniformity of his colour is one characteristic, 
which distinguishes the Lion from his congeners of the 
feline race. Except in his young state, when there is 
an appearance of stripes, he is of a pale tawny above, 
which becomes somewhat lighter beneath. A second | 
mark is, the long and flowing mane of the full grown | 
male, which, commencing nearly at the root of his nose, ' 


avail themselves to accomplish his destruction. 
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extends backwards over his shoulders, and gracefully 
undulates on each side of his face and neck. A third 
is, a long and blackish tuft of hairs which terminates his 
tail. In size, the Asiatic Lion rarely equals the Southern 
African. He is of a more uniform and pale yellow, and 
has a peculiar appendage in the long hairs which begin 
beneath the neck, and occupy the whole ef the middle 
line of the body below. 

‘‘The Lioness has no mane, is of smaller size than 
the Lion, more slenderly and delicately made, and more 
graceful and agile in her movements. ‘The head of the 
Lion is almost uniformly elevated; that of the Lioness 
is almost uniformly carried on a level with the line of 
her back, which gives her a sullen and downcast look. 


THE AFRICAN OR CAPE LION. 


‘‘ Or the Cape Lion, there are two varieties, which, 
from the tint of their coats, and particularly of their 
manes, are designated by the settlers as the Pale and 
the Black Lion. The latter of these is the larger and 
more ferocious of the two, and occasionally is found of 
the enormous length of eight feet from the tip of the 
nose to the origin of the tail. The tail is usually about 
half the length of the body. The pale variety is the 
more common. 

** The colonists at the Cape bear the Lion a deadly 
hatred for the mischief which he does to them, particu- 
larly in the destruction of their horses, for the flesh of 
which he seems to have an especial liking. Being ex- 
cellent marksmen, they will almost attack him singly; 
but the more common mode of attacking him is by 
hunting parties. 

‘The African Lion, however, is often doomed to an 
ignoble death. He is dull of hearing, difficult to be 
awaked, and when suddenly awaked, has no presence of 
mind. Of these circumstances the Bushmen of Afriea 
“ The 
wolf and the tiger’’ (says Dr. Philip) “ generally retire to 
the caverns and the ravines of the mountains, but the 
Lion is most usually found in the open plain, and in the 
neighbourhood of the flocks of Antelopes, which inva- 
riably seek the open country, and which manifest a kind 
of instinctive aversion to places in which their powerful 
adversary may spring upon them suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. It has been remarked of the Lion, by the 
Bushmen, that he generally kills and devours his prey 
in the morning at sunrise, or sunset. On this account, 
when they intend to kill Lions, they generally notice 
where the spring-bucks are grazing at the rising of the 
sun; and by observing, at the same time, if they appear 
frightened and run off, they conclude they have been 
attacked by the Lion. Marking accurately the spot 
where the alarm took place, about eleven o'clock in the 
day, when the sun is powerful, and the enemy they seek 
is supposed to be fast asleep, they carefully examine the 
ground, and finding him in a state of unguarded secu- 
rity, they lodge a poisoned arrow in his breast. ‘The 


| moment the Lion is thus struck, he springs from his 


lair, and bounds off as helpless as the stricken deer. 
The work is done; the arrow of death has pierced his 
heart, without even breaking the slumbers of the Lioness 
which may have been lying beside him; and the Bush- 
man knows where, in the course of a few hours, or even 
in less time, he will find him dead, or in the agonies of 
death.” 


Natura History is no work for one that loves 
his chair or his bed. Speculation may be pursued 
on a soft couch, but Nature must be observed in the 
open air. I have collected materials with indefatiga- 
ble pertinacity. I have gathered glow-worms in the 


evening, and snails in the morning; 1 have seen the 

daisy close and open; 1 have heard the owl shriek 

at midnight, and hunted insects in the heat of noon. 
JoHNSON. 
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The cut on the preceding page is another of the 
{{lustrations taken*from the work on the ruins of the an- 
cient American city. It is No. 3 of the cuts in that 
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as well as another. 
ere we leave the subject, some of which are among the 
most singular and grotesque figures conceivable, and 
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We shall give more of these cuts 


work. ‘The ingenuity of the reader is noW called on to | would extort a smile from gravity’s very self. ‘They 
decypher its meaning ; which one has the means of doing | fairly eclipse the Fantasticals. 





PERSIAN AND INDIAN MYSTERIES. 


Te above representation of initiation into the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries, will give the reader some faint idea of the 
Persian and Indian mysteries, of which the former were 
probably the copy. 

Nothing can be conceived more solemn than the rites 
of initiation into the greater mysteries, as described by 
Apuleius and Dion Chrysostome, who had both gone 
through the awful ceremony ; nothing more tremendous 
and appalling than the scenery exhibited before the eyes 
of the terrified aspirant. After entering the grand ves- 
tibule of the mystic shrme, he was led by the hiero- 
phant, amidst surrounding darkness and’ incumbent | 
horrors, through all the extended ailes, winding ave- 
nues, and gloomy adyta. ‘The Metempsychosis was one 
of the leading principia taught in those temples, and | 
this first stage was intended to represent the toilsome 
wanderings of the benighted soul through the mazes of 
vice and error before initiation; or in the words of an 
ancient writer quoted by Warburton from Stobeus: 








‘Tt was a rude and fearful march through night and 
darkness.” Presently the ground began to rock beneath 
his*feet, the whole temple trembled, and strange and 
dreadful voices were heard through the midnight silence. 
To these succeeded other louder and more terrific noises, 
resembling thunder; while quick and vivid flashes of 
lightning darted through the cavern, displaying to his 
view many ghastly sights and hideous spectres, emble- 
matical of the various vices, diseases, infirmities, and 
calamities incident to that state of terrestrial bondage 
from which his struggling soul was now going to emerge, 
as well as of the horrors and penal torments of the guilty 
in a future state. At this period, all the pageants of 
vulgar idolatry, all the train of gods, supernal and infer- 
nal, passed in awful succession before him, and a hymn, 
called the Theology of Idols, recounting the genealogy 
and functions of each, was sung: afterwards the whole 
fabulous detail was solemnly recounted by the mysta- 
gogue ; a divine hymn in honour of ETERNAL AND IM- 
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MUTABLE TRUTH Was chanted, and the profounder mys- 
teries commenced. ‘ And now, arrived on the verge of 
death and initiation, every thing wears a dreadful aspect ; 
it is all horror, trembling, and astonishment.” An icy 
chillness seizes his limbs; a copious dew, like the damp 
of real death, bathes his temples; he staggers, and his 
faculties begin to fail; when the scene is of a sudden 
changed, and the doors of the interior splendidly -illu- 
minated temple are thrown wide open. A “ miraculous 
and divine light discloses itself: and shining plains and 
flowery meadows oven on all hands before him.” Ar- 
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rived at the bourn of mortality, after having trod the 
gloomy threshold of Proserpine, I passed rapidly through 
all the surrounding elements; and, at deep. midnight, 
beheld the sun shining in meridian splendour. .The 
clouds of mental error and the shades of real darkness 
being now alike dissipated, both the soul and the bedy 
of the initiated experienced a delightful vicissitude ; 
and, while the latter, purified with lustrations, bounded 
in a blaze of glory, the former dissolved in a tide ot 
overwhelming transport.—Tae Tourist. 
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JOHN ELWES, Esa.—Continued. 


Mr. Elwes had inherited from his father some property 
in houses in London, particularly about the Haymarket. 
To this he began to add by engagements for building, 
which he increased from year to year, to a very great ex- 
tent He was the founder of a great part of Marybone ; 
Portman Place, Portman Square, and many of the adja- 
cent streets rose out of his pocket: and had not the fatal 
American War put a stop to his rage for building, much 
of the property he then possessed would have been laid 
out in bricks and mortar. He judiciously became his own 
insurer, and stood w all his losses by conflagrations. He 
soon became a philosopher upon fire; and, on a publie- 
house which belonged to him being consumed, be said with 
great composure, “ Well, there is no great harm done ; 


the tenant never paid me, and I should not have got rid of 


him so quickly in any other way.” 

It was the eustom of Mr. Elwes, whenever he came to 
town, to occupy any of his premises which might then 
chance to be vacant. In this manner he travelled from 
street to street, and whenever any person wished to take 
the house in which he was, the owner was instantly ready 
to move into any other. A couple of beds, the same num- 
ber of chairs, a table, and an old woman, comprized all 
his furniture, and he moved them about at a minute’s warn- 
ing. Of all these moveables, the old woman was the only 
one that gave him any trouble ; for she was afflicted with 
a lameness that made it difficult to get her about quite so 
fast as he chose; and besides, the colds she took were 
amazing ; for sometimes she was in a small house in the 
Haymarket, i*: another in a great house in Portland Place ; 
sometimes in a little room with a coal fire, at other times 
with a few chips which the carpenters had left, in rooms 
of the most splendid, but frigid dimensions, and with a, lit- 
tle oilod paper in the windows for glass. ]t might with 
truth be said of the old woman, that she was “ here to-day 
and gone to-morrow ;” and the scene which terminated her 
life is not the least singular of the anecdotes recorded of 
Mr. Elwes. 

He had come to town, and as usual had taken up his 
abode in one of his empty houses. Colonel ‘Timms, who 
wished much to see him, accidentally learned that his un- 
cle was in London ; but how to find him was the difficulty. 
In vain he enquired at his banker’s and at other places ; 
some days elapsed, and he at length learned from a person 
whom he met by chance in the street, that Mr. Elweshad 
been seen going into an uninhabited house in Great Marl- 
borough Street. This was some clue to the colonel, who 
immediately posted to the spot. As the best mode of 
gaining intelligence, he applied to a chairman, but. he 
could obtain no information of a gentleman called Mr. El- 
wes. Colonel Timms then described his person, but no 
gentleman had been seen. A pot-boy, however, recollec- 
ted that he had seen a poor old man opening the door of 
the stable, and locking it after him, and from description 
it agreed with the person of Mr. Elwes; the colonel pro- 
ceeded to the house, and knocked very loudly at the door, 
vut could obtain no answer, though some of the neighbours 


said they had seen such a man. He now sent for a pe 
son to open the stable door, which being done, they ente : 
ed the house together. . In the lower part, all was sh. 
and silent ; but on ascending the stair-case, they heard the 
moans of a person seemingly in distress. They went to 
the chamber, and there, on an old pallet bed, they found 
Mr. Elwes apparently in the agonies of death. For some 
time he seemed quite insensible ; but on some cordials 
being administered by a neighbouring apothecary who was 
sent for, he recovered sufficiently to say, that he believed 
he had been ill two or three days; “ that an old woman 
who was in the house, for some reason or other, had not 
been near him ; that she had herself been ill; but he sup- 
posed that she had got well and gone away.”’ ‘The poor 
old woman, the partner of all his journies, was, however, 
found lifeless on a rug upon the floor, in one of the gar- 
rets, and had fo all appearance been dead about two days. 
Thus died the servant, and thus, had it not been for his 
providental discovery, would have perished her master, 
Mr. Elwes, who, though worth at least half a million ster- 
ling, was near expiring in his own honse of absolute want. 
Mr. Elwes had resided thirteen years in Suffolk, when 
on the dissolution of parliament, a contest appeared likely 
to take place tor Berkshire ; but, to preserve the peace of 
the county, he was nominated by Lord Craven. Mr. El- 
wes consented, but on the express stipulation, that he was 
to be brought in for nothing. All he did was to dine at 
the ordinary at Abingdon, so that he actually obtained a 
Seat in parliament for the moderate sum of eighteen pence. 


_ At this time he was nearly sixty years old, but was in pos- 


session of all his activity. “He now left Suffolk, and 
again went to his seat at Marcham. He took his fox- 
hounds with him, but finding that his time was likely to 
be much employed, he resolved to part with them, and 
they were seon afterwards given away to some farmers 
in the neigibourhood. ~ He was chosen for Berkshire in 
three successive parliaments, and sat as a member of the 
House of Commons about twelve years. _ It is to his ho- 
nour, that in every-part of his parliamentary conduct, and 
in every vote he gave, he sought no other guide than his 
conscience, and proved himself to be an independent coun- 
try gentieman. 

In his attendance 6n his senatorial duties, Mr. Elwes 
was extremely punctual; he always staid out the whole 
debate, and, let the weather be what it might, he used to 
walk from the House of Commons to the Mount coffee- 
house. In one of these pedestrian returns, a circumstance 
oceurred which furnished him a whimsical opportunity of 
displaying his regard ef his person. ‘Fhe night was very 
dark, and hurrying along, he ran with such violence 
against the pole of a sedan chair, that he cut both his legs 
very deeply. He asusual never thought of having any 
medical assistance, but Colonel Timms, at whose house 
he then was, insisted on some one being called in. Heat 
length submitted, and an apothecary was sent for, who 
immediately began to expatiate on the ill consequences of 
breaking the shin, the good fortune of his being sent for, 
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“ Very probably,” replied Mr. Elwes; “ but, Mr. 
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bad appéarance of Mr. Elwes* wound. | have a whole sheep killed, and so eat mutton to the end 
, 1 | of the chapter. 


When he occasionally had his river 


have one thing to say to you. In my opinion, my legs are | drawn, though sometimes horse-loads of fish were taken, 


not much hurt; now you think they are; so I will make 
this'agreement. I will take one leg and you shall take 
tle other: you shall do what you please with your's, I | 
will do nothing to mine; and I will wager your bill that | 
my leg gets well before your's.” He exultingly beat the | 
apothecary by a fortnight. 

Mr. Elwes; when he conceived that he had obtained a | 
seat in parliament for nothing, had not taken into account | 
the inside of the house ; for he often declared that three | 
contested elections could not have cost him more than he 
lost by loans to his brother representatives, which were 
never repaid. His parsimony was the chief cause of his 
quitting parliament ; for such was the opinion his constit- 
uents entertained of his integrity, that a very small ex- 
pense would have restored him to his seat. He therefore 
voluntarily retired from a parliamentary life. 

About this time he lost his famous servant of all work. 
He died as he was following his master on a hard trotting 
horse into Berkshire, and he died empty and-poor ; for his 
yearly wages were not above five pounds, and he had fast- | 
ed the whole day on which he expired. The life of this 
extraordinary domestic certaintly verified this saying, | 
which Mr. Elwes often used: “If you keep one servant 
your work is done ; if you keep two it is half done; but if 
you keep three you may do it yourself.” 
~ Among the sums which Mr. Elwes injudiciously vested: 
in the hands of others, some solitary instances of genero- 
sity are upon record. When his son was in the guards, | 
he was in the habit of dining frequently at the officer’s 
table. The politeness of his manners rendered him gen- 
erally agreeable, and in time he beeame acquainted with 
every officer in the corps. Among these was Captain 
Tempest, whose good humour was almost proverbial. A 
vacancy happening in a majority, it fell to this gentleman 
io purchase, but as money cannot be always raised imme- 
diately on landed property, it was imagined that he would | 
have been obliged to suffer some other officer to purchase 
over his head. Mr. Elwes one day hearing of the circum- 
stance, sent him the money the next morning, without 


asking any security. He had seen Captain Tempest end | 
liked his manners ; and he never once spoke to hii atier- | 
wards concerning the payment; but on the death of that | 
officer, which soon followed, the money was replaced. 

At the close of the spring of 1785,he again wished to 
see his seat at Stoke, which he had not visited for some 
years ; but the journey was now a serious object. The 


| 


famous old servant was dead 5 out of his whole stud, he had | 
remaining only a couple of worn-out brood mares ; and he | 
himself no longer possessed such vigor of body as to ride 
sixty or seventy miles, with two boiled eggs. At length, 
to his no small satisfaction, he was carried into the coun- 
try, as he had been into parliament, free of expense, by a 
gentleman who was certaintly not quite so rich as himself. 
On his arrival, he found fault with the expensive furniture 
of the rooms, which would have fallen in but for his son 
John Elwes, Esq. who had resided there. If a window 
was broken, there was to be no repair but that of a little | 
brown paper, or piecing in a bit of broken glass; and to 
save fire, he would walk about the remains of an old green 
house, or sit with a servant in the kitchen. During the 
harvest, he would arause himself by going into the fields, 
to glean the corn on the grounds of his own tenants ; and 
they used to leave a little more than common to please 
the old gentleman, who was as eager after it as any pau- | 
per in the parish. 

When the season was still further advanced, his morn- 
ing employment was to pick up ea chips, bones, or 
other things, to carry to the fire in his pocket; aud he was 
one day surprised by a neighbouring gentleman in the act | 
of pulling down, with some difficulty, a crow's nest for 
this purpose. The gentleman expressed his wonder why 
he gave himself this trouble, to which he replied, “O, Sir, 
it is really a shame that these creatures should do so. Only 
see what waste they make.” 


, out the sooner. 


| his Address before the “* General Trades’ Union.” 


| On account of its importance, next to the press. 


| 


he would not suffer one to be thrown in again, observing 


that if he did, he would never see them more. Game in 
the last stage of putrefaction, and meat that walked about 
his plate, he would continue to eat, rather than have new 
things killed before the old provision was exhausted. 
With this diet his dress kept pace. When any friends 
who might happen to visit him were absent, he would 
carefully put out his own fire, and walk to the house of a 
neighbour, making one fire serve both. His shoes he 
never would suffer to be cleaned, lest they should be worn 
When he went to bed, he would put five 
guineas into a bureau, and would rise sometimes in the 
middle of the night, to go down stairs and see if they were 
safe. ‘There was nothing but the common necessaries of 
life, of which he did not deny himself; and it would hare 
admitted of a doubt whether, if he had not held in his own 


| hands manors and grounds, which furnished him a subsist- 


ence, he would have starved rather than have bought any- 
thing. He one day dined on the remnant of a moor-hen, 
which had been brought out of the river by a rat; and at 
another, ate the undigested part of a pike, which had been 
swallowed by a larger one taken in this state ina net. On 
the latter oceasion, he observed, with great satisfaction : 
** Ave ! this is killing two birds with one stone.” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 





MR. MOORE’S ADDRESS. 
We have been favoured by Mr. Moore witha copy of 
We 
have already pronounced it aneloquent production. We 
will now make several brief extracts. But we cannot 


extract the delivery, which added immensely to the ef- 
| fect. 


| eloquence, it is necessary to hear him. 


To form, therefore, a fair idea of Mr. Moore’s 
Yet, the extracts 
we make may be considered as fine specimens of style, 
and eloquent in themselves. 

* The art of printing has, perhaps, contributed more 
essentially to the welfare of mankind, to the advance- 
ment of society, and to the promotion and diffusion of 
political, physical, and ethical truths, than all the arts 
beside. It is, in fact, an art that is ‘preservative .of all 
arts.”” Wherever it is known and encouraged, the pro- 
gressive improvement of society is certain, and the 
march of mind secure and unembarrassed. But where 
the press has never shed its light, or dispensed its intel- 
lectual treasures, the nightof ignorance and the gloom 
of superstition rest upon the soul, and obscure the 
intellect of man; and should it be struck from existence, 
with its rich treasures of instruction, the world ere long 
would be merged in night and barbarism. 

The invention of the mariner’s compass, or, rather. _ 
the discovery of that mystic and incomprehensible law 
which gives polarity to the needle, claims to be ranked, 
The 
navigator is no longer compelled to keep the coast within 
view in order to steer his course aright, but now seeks 
the middle of the ocean with confidence and security ; 
nor does it require a period of ten years, as in the days 
of Ulysses and Aineas, to make a voyage from Ilium to 
the island of Ithaca, or to the shores of Italy. Neither 
does the modern navigator require a PALiNuRvs, as did 
the pious Trojan of old, to stand at the helm, and 
observe the stars of heaven. He possesses in the com- 
pass a safer guide than either Orion or Arcturus. But 
for the compass, those geographical limits which from 
the dawn of creation had concealed one half of the 
world from the other, “had never been passed; and 
America, perhaps, at this moment would have been a 
pathless world of woods, made vocal by the serpent’s 
hiss, the panther’s scream, and the wild man’s terrific 
yell; and, perchance, bere—even on this consecrated 
spot, where now stands the temple of the living God— 
the wild fox would have made his den, or the red man 


To save the expense of going to a butcher, he would ' his habitation ! 
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‘“‘A love and an admiration for the fine arts, and a due | fatigable. “Pursue knowledge with»a diligence that 


appreciation of their merits, tend to improve the mind, | 


and beget in it the principles of good taste, order, and 


increasing excellence of every thing that we do, contrive, 
or execute. ‘These help, also, when duly cultivated, to 
augment our pleasures and our happiness. It has been 
said by an eminent writer, that the essence of a. fine art 


is expression, and that its end is pleasure; and this is | will be ‘found within yourselves. 


true. It is a truth which all within the hearing of my 
voice will feel and acknowledge, when we come to the 
illustration of its principles. 
painting on silk, representing the implements employed 
in our various pursuits, displayed in the form of a circle, 
and united by an oaken wreath. This design, as you 
all know, is emblematical of the Trades’ Union. This 
then is fine art, (and a noble specimen it is too.) What, 
you will ask, is its utility, and how can it inspire plea- 
sure? Can you, as mechanics and artists, look upon 
that banner without being reminded of your united 
strength? Can you contemplate that proud emblem of 
your union and your power, without feeling the secret 
emotions of pride and pleasure steal into your bosoms, 
and throb through your hearts? Can you witness the 
close alliance of your interests and your welfare, as 
there represented, and not feel your mutual sympathies, 
and friendship, and love, warmed, and elevated, and 
strengthened? And can you feel all this, and say that 
the picture is of no utility ? that it imparts no pleasure ? 

‘‘] am aware we shall be told, that republican govern- 
ments are unpropitious to the cultivation and encourage- 
ment of the arts—especially the fine arts. This has 
long been a fashionable doctrine ; but it is as false as 
fashionable. It is a libel on popular governments. 
When we demand the evidence, we are confidently 
pointed to the page of history, and referred to the 
patronage and facilities afforded to artists by arbitrary 
governments—to the munificent pensions and donations 
granted by the Ptolemies of Egypt, the Augustuses of 
Rome, and the Louises of France. Well, I am quite 
willing that history should decide the question—that it 
shouid be the sole arbiter in the case. In what part of 
the world, then, at what period, and under what form 
of government, did the elegant and useful arts first 
spring up, and flourish most? Was it on the borders 
of the Nile, or the banks of the Euphrates—or under 
the Memphian or Babylonian despots? Not so—no, 
not so. But on the barren soil of Attica, the land of 
Codrus and of Miltiades—within the stormy republics 
of Greece! 

‘* We date the decline of the arts in Greece from the 
decline of her liberty. For the proof, we invite you to 
compare the state of the arts of the Alexandrian with 
that of the Periclean age. When we come down to the 
Augustan age—the proud era of Mecenas—'tis imita- 
tion all. Not an artist stands forth in the conscious 
pride of originality. All—all are content to copy the 
Grecian masters. It is true, the fine arts experienced 
a partial resuscitation under the princes of the Flavian 
house, but with them expired the arts of Rome; and 
when Constantine the Great wished to adorn an arch 
at Byzantium, he was obliged to tear down one of 
Trajan’s, at Rome, for sculptures. But we are not 
confined to ancient history alone for proofs and illustra- 
tions. The history of our own country, within 
the last half century, has furnished ample testimony, 
that not only mechanical genius, but the intellectual 
powers generally, are more universally developed in | 
free, than in despotic governments. Whereis the nation 
that can point to such illustrious names in war—in 
eloquence—in philosophy—in astronomy—in mecha- 
nics, and in painting, as those of Washington, and | 
Henry, and Franklin, and Rittenhouse, and Fulton, and 
West? 

‘Would you enjoy the fame of those illustrious men? 
Then follow their example, and imitate their virtues. 
Like them, be diligent—be honest—be firm—be inde- 
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never tires, and with a perseverance that never falters: 


| and honour, and glory, and happiness, will be your 
refinement, which soon exhibit their influence in the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


reward! You have no longer an excuse why you 
should not prosper and flourish, both as a body, and as 
individuals. You know your rights, and, consequently, 
feel your strength. If mortification and defeat should 
attend you, blame not your fellow men—the canse 
Neither blame your 
country—the fault will not be her's! No—Land of 
Genius—Land of Refuge—Land of the Brave and 


For example: there is a | Free!—thy sons have no cause to reproach thee! All 


thy deserving children find favour in thine eyes, support 
on thine arm, and protection in thy bosom! 
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Hair to the dawn of the year! 

And hail to the patrons of Knowledge 

To this era all hail! when her beams bright and clear, 
Fall alike upon hamlet and college. 


Year after year had swept by, 

And age after ageshad departed ; 

While the great field of mind still continued to lie 
Unimproved, unexplored, desart, barren, and dry, 
With no life-giving impulse imparted. 


Cloister’d in closet and cell, 

Immur’d amid dusty old pages, 

Long, long was fair Knowledge devoted to dwell 
Secluded, with monks and old sages. 


These were the people, no doubt, 

Like Temanite, Na’mathite, Shuhite, 

At whose exit from time Wisdom’s lamp would ge out, 
Enshrouding the earth in the darkness and doubt 

Of a mental Egyptian midnight. 


Wond’ring,-astonisl’d, amaz’d, 

To hear them their gibberish mutt’ ring, 

The awe-stricken throng on the Sontieen ones gaz’d, 
Ass on seers their dark oracles utt’ring. 


Happy, thrice happy indeed, 

That thus they, poor vulgus, were able 

On the few scatt’ring fragments of mind to be fed, 
As they fell from Intelligence’ table. 


Thanks to high Heav’n! for the change 

In these days which-to us*are allotted ; 

When the fair fields of Knowledge all freeiy may range, 
Pluck her fruits, cull her fiow’rets umspotted. 


Shadows and mists*are dispell’d, 

The ¢harm that once bound us is broken ; 
No longer in,awe, as was wont, are we held, 
At the high-sounding verbiage spoken. 


Pallas, Cytheréa, Jove, 

Bacchus, Pluto, Apolle, Diana, 

With the whdle idol train, feign’d as dwelling above, 
Or on mount, or by stream. or in valley or grove, 
Are.now tipp’d from the tongues of “the many.” 


History, science, and art, 

Ancient relics and novel phrenology, 

These, too, are now canvass’d in full or in part, 
As well as this fabled mythology. 


Still, near the surge-beaten shore 

Of a proud-swelling, limitless oeean 

We lie—with vast continents, worlds, to explore ; 
Yet, led by the chart and the magnet of lore, 


We shali ride out its angry commotion 

Wine heil in the ds ‘ the wear! 

hen hail to the dawn of the year! 

And adieu to the year just departed ! 

\ smail pittance now, friend, the poor carrier to cheer, 


And he’ll trip on his way merry-hearted. 





